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si  n 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Junior  Constitutional 
Club,  on  Tuesday,  February  13th,  190G,  by  Mr. 
ALBEBT  E.  SOU T HALL  (Secretary  of  the  Jfational 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associa- 
tions), entitled:  "  The  Forces  opposed  to  us  in  the  late 
Election,"  Viscount  Castlereagh,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Albert  E.  Southall,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  :  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel  myself  in  an 
awkward  position  to-night  in  having  to  address  this 
meeting.  The  gatherings  which  have  been  organised  from 
time  to  time  by  the  PoUtical  Committee  of  this  Club,  and 
which  are  held  in  this  room,  have  been  addressed  on  many 
occasions  by  great  speakers,  by  the  great  leaders  of  the 
party  to  which  we  in  this  Club  belong,  and  by  those  who 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  party  a  hearing  and  respect 
for  what  they  have  to  say.  Speaking  is  not  my  particular 
vocation  and  I  am  following  those  illustrious  men  at 
a  disadvantage.  At  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings 
also  I  cannot  but  compare  the  position  we  hold 
to-night  with  the  position  we  held  some  two  months 
ago,  when  the  first  lecture  of  the  season  was  held  in 
this  room  under  the  ausj)ices  of  the  Political  Committee.  On 
that  occasion  you  had  a  magnificent  address  from  Mr.  Leo 
Maxse  on  the  question  of  the  Japanese  Treaty,  one  of  the 
great  things  that  will  always  in  history  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government  which  has  just  passed  away.  (Applause.) 
Since  that  occasion  we  have  been  through  remarkable  times. 
We  have  seen  that  great  party — which  was  created  in  1885  by 
the  coalition  of  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Liberals  who 
seceded  from  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  brought  forward  his 
Home  Rule  scheme— we  have  seen  that  great  party  whose 
name,  I  venture  to  think,  will  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
in  the  history  of  this  country,   apparently  shattered.     We 
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have  received,  as  a  party,  a  bewildering  blow,  and  we  who  in 
this  Club  represent  the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Unionist 
party,  have  seen  our  great  and  illustrious  leader  thrown  out 
from  Manchester,  a  seat  which  he  had  held  for  many  years 
past.  We  have  seen  disaster  after  disaster  come  upon  our 
party ;  we  have  seen  men  whose  names  are  household  words 
throughout  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Henry 
Chaphn  and  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke,  who  had  rendered 
yeoman  service  to  their  country  and  their  party  for  many 
years  past,  thrown  out ;  and  we  have  seen  brilliant, 
rising  pohticians,  like  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Pretyman, 
suffer  an  equal  fate.  Perhaps  the  one  bright  spot  that  we 
have  had  before  us  during  the  late  contest  has  been  the 
personal  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Birmingham  to  that  great 
and  illustrious  statesman  who  has  led  the  other  wing  of  the 
great  Unionist  party  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  even 
he  has  suffered  like  the  leader  of  our  own  party.  AVhen  the 
Government  resigned,  the  Conservative  party  was  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  311  members.  We  now 
number  some  132.  When  the  Government  resigned,  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party  was  represented  by  54  members. 
They  now  number  some  25  only.  Gentlemen,  there  has  been 
a  variety  of  reasons  given  for  our  defeat.  Some  people 
have  said  that  it  was  the  bad  organisation  on  our  own  side. 
Others  have  mentioned  Chinese  labour,  education,  labour 
questions,  and  a  number  of  other  things.  I  have  heard  that 
since  the  subject  of  this  address  has  been  posted  in  this  Club 
some  members  have  said  they  rather  wondered  tnat  the  question 
of  our  own  organisation,  or,  as  some  people  perhaps  rather  un- 
kindly put  it,  want  of  organisation,  had  not  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  rather  than  the  organisation  of  our  opponents. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  many  letters  in  the  pubUc 
Press ;  we  have  had  many  opinions  expressed  on  the 
organisation  of  our  own  party,  and  those  opinions,  I  frankly 
admit,  have  not  been  complimentary  to  those  responsible  for 
that  organisation  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  at  the  present  time,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
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party  are  taking  the  question  of  the  organisation  or  re- 
organisation of  the  party  into  consideration,  for  anyone  to 
get  up  and  talk  about  the  question  beforehand.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  great  party  which 
we  represent  will  view  that  question — that  serious  question — 
with  the  courage  that  is  necessary,  and  that  where  there  are 
defects  in  our  organisation  they  will  be  repaired,  and  we 
shall  be  re -constituted  and  put  into  a  position  to  regain  the 
ground  which  we  have  lost  in  the  late  contest.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  reason  I  would  give  for  dealing  with  the 
question  in  this  way — that  is,  by  treating  of  the  organi- 
sations of  our  opponents  during  the  late  contest — is  this, 
that  the  late  election  has  been  fought  under  new 
conditions,  and  that  new  forces  have  been  brought  to 
the  front  which  we  have  never  realised  as  being  in 
existence.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  attention — the  serious 
attention — of  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  great  Unionist,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  the  great  National 
party — must  be  concentrated  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
organisation of  our  forces.  And,  perhaps,  when  your 
attention  is  drawn  to  that  great  question,  it  may  be  of 
some  service  to  you  as  a  party  to  be  able  to  consider  some 
of  the  organisations  that  you  have  to  organise  against.  I 
think  that  in  re-constituting  your  own  organisation  it  is  well 
you  should  thoroughly  understand  the  strength,  the  width, 
and  the  importance  of  the  organisations  that  you  have  against 
you.  How,  then,  shall  I  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
organisations  of  our  opponents  ?  I  confess  that  I  could  keep 
you  for  a  far  longer  period  than  you  would  wish  to  stay  here 
this  evening  in  deahng  with  the  matters,  the  methods,  and 
the  questions,  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  connection 
with  our  opponents  during  the  last  six  weeks.  I  could 
make  many  bitter  statements,  and  I  think  I  could 
show  our  opponents  to  you  in  a  light  which  would  bring 
about  many  far  from  complimentary  expressions — (Hear, 
hear) — but  I  do  not  think  that  would  serve  the  end  which  I, 
in  common  with  thousands  of  other  earnest  members  of  the 
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party,  desire.  I  shall  endeavour,  ■  therefore,  to-night,  in 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  address  to  you,,  to  confine 
myself  to  deaUng  with  those  questions  which  I  think  have 
an  absolute  bearing  upon  the  future  of  our  party.  I  confess 
and  I  must  say  it,  that  I  think  our  opponents,  both  official — 
and  wlien  I  say  official  I  mean  what  is  known  as  the  Liberal, 
or  Radical,  party — and  unofficial,  have  surpassed  themselves 
in  their  misrepresentations.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  could  hardly 
nave  believed,  in  this  great,  enlightened,  and  free  country 
of  ours,  that  that  party  could  have  descended  to  the 
depths  to  which  it  has  descended.  But  denunciation  can 
do  us  little  good  as  a  party,  and  I  think  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  deal  \vdth  the  matter.     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  shall  divide  my  subject  to-night  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  deal  with  the  ofiicial  organisations  of  the 
Liberal,  or  Radical  party — and  I  think  I  prefer  to  call  it  the 
Radical  party,  because  the  Liberal  element  therein  has  very 
little  influence,  and  is  likely  to  have  still  less  in  the  future — 
and,  secondly,  with  the  unofficial  organisations  ;  and  possibly  I 
may  be  accused  of  being  disrespectful  to  our  Radical  opponents 
when  I  say,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  official  organisations  of  the  Radical  party  have  had  nothing 
like  so  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  results  of  the 
late  election  as  they  appear  to  imagine.  In  saying  that,  I 
quite  admit  I  am  making  a  very  sweeping  assertion,  but  it  is 
one  which  I  venture  to  think  I  may  possibly  have  proved 
before  I  sit  down.  There  are  many  organisations  connected 
with  the  official  Radical  party — in  fact,  there  are  so  many  that 
I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  the  list  of  their  names, 
and  am  only  going  to  touch  lightly  upon  a  very  few.  Let  us 
take  first  of  all  the  organisation  of  the  Liberal  Central  Office, 
which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  that  distinguished  politician, 
or  statesman,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
insult  the  intelligence  of  that  body  by  saying  that  they  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  the  result  of  the  late  election  was  due  to 
their  efforts.  We  find  among  them  many  monied  individuals, 
who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  on  Liberal  platforms  by 
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denouncing  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  especially 
the  House  of  Lords.  Yet,  the  very  moment  their  party 
comes  into  power,  they  rush  as  fast  as  they  can  for  the 
benches  of  that  august  assembly.     (Laughter.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  more  serious  branch  of  the  official 
organisation,  and  that  is  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 
This  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  representative  body,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  Divisional  federations  connected  with  it  which, 
practically  speaking,  complete  the  constitution  of  that  body. 
One  great  weakness  of  the  Radical  party,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  has  been  the  number  of  these  federations  throughout 
the  country,  all  running  different  fads.  The  National  Liberal 
Federation  holds  conferences  and  passes  resolutions,  but 
the  funny  part  of  it  is,  that  everyone  knows  that  in  regard 
to  those  resolutions  there  is  always  a  greater  divergence 
of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  party  than  there 
is  among  ourselves  on  any  one  question  that  comes 
before  us  as  a  party.  I  quite  recognise  that  the  official 
Liberal  organisations  have  branches  and  central  associations 
in  the  constituencies.  They  are  perfect  as  a  representative 
body,  but  I  absolutely  repudiate  the  idea  that  as  a  body 
they  have  had  any  direct  influence  upon  the  late 
election,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  have  in  future 
contests.  There  is  another  very  important  organisation 
connected  with  our  opponents,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  its  name  is  the  Imperial  Liberal  League,  or  the  Liberal 
League,  although  I  know  they  have  been  associated  at  different 
times  with  the  question  of  Imperialism.  It  is  headed  by 
that  distinguished — or  extinguished— statesman,  Lord 
Rosebery — (Laughter) — and  two  of  its  vice-presidents  are, 
I  beheve  at  the  present  time,  members  of  the  Radical  Cabinet. 
We  have  heard  denunciations  as  to  the  late  Government  chng- 
ing  to  office,  and  office  at  any  price  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  position  of  the  present  Cabinet,  the  election  addresses 
of  some  of  whose  members  are  little  less  than  treason — 
(Hear,  hear) — and  find  these  great  Imperialists,  these  Liberal 
Imperialists,  conveniently  sitting  down  in  the  same  Cabinet, 
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we  might  retort,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  by  saying  that  this 

was  also  a  case  of  office  at  any  price.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  is 

not  worth  while,  I  freely  admit,  but  still,  of  course,  we  must 

have   our   little   retorts   on    our   enemies.     There  are   other 

organisations  connected  with  the  official  Liberals.     I  do  not 

wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  them,  but  I  honestly  and  sincerely 

think,  from  my  knowledge  of  pubHc  affairs,  that  they  are  not 

factors   which   one   need  trouble   very  much   about.      Three 

organisations  which  I  think  are  of  some  importance  on  our 

opponents'    side,  are  the    Eighty  Club,  the  National  Liberal 

Club,   and    the    League    of    Young    Liberals.      The    Eighty 

Club,    I    think   is,    and  is    likely   to    be,    one    of    the    most 

important    of    the    official    Radical    organisations,    because 

it    sends    to    the    country    a    body    of    earnest,    thoughtful, 

unscrupulous    politicians,    who    have    done    much  to    bring 

about    the    unsatisfactory    state    of    mind    in    which    the 

people  of  this  country  are  at  the  present  time.     And  in  this 

connection  I  would  venture  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  it  would 

be  worth  the  while  of  the  corresponding  club  in  our  party — 

the  United  Club — to  take  a  little  more  note  of  the  doings  of 

these  gentlemen  than  I  think  they  have  done  hitherto.     As 

regards  the  National  Liberal  Club,  I  look  upon  that  as  a  very 

important     institution     for     our     official     opponents.       The 

National  Liberal  Club  is  a  real  centre  of  active  political  life,  and 

in  this  respect  it  is  worthy  of  admiration.     There  is  one  thing 

I  would  venture  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  whom  I  am  addressing, 

and    it    is    this  :  that    I    would    like  this   great  Club,   which 

has  equal  possibilities,  to  take  a  leaf  out  of   the  book   of 

the  National  Liberal  Club,  and  become  a  real  live  poUtical 

power  in  the  interests  of  the  party  which  we  represent.   (Hear, 

hear.)     With  regard  to  the  League  of  Young  Liberals,  there 

again     I    am    in    deep    and    intense    sympathy.      One    of 

the  chief   things   that   has   been   noticeable   throughout   the 

whole  of  the  late  contest — and  I  hear  it  from  all  parts  of  the 

country — has  l)een  the  appearance  that  we,  as  a  party,  have 

lost  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  younger  generation. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  in  any  re-organisation 
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that  we  may  undertake,  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence, and  to  give  a  very  great  position  to,  the  younger 
generation.  It  is  to  the  younger  generation  that  we  shall 
owe  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
that  will  carry  us  over  the  times  that  are  in  front  of  us. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

I  hope  I  am  not  being  disrespectful  to  our  opponents,  but  I 
am  now  going  to  deal  with  the  unofficial  organisations 
that  have  been  opposed  to  us  in  the  late  contest, 
and  I  attach  so  much  more  importance  to  them,  that 
I  would  earnestly  and  seriously  claim  your  attention  to 
these  organisations.  The  late  election  was  fought  upon 
new  methods,  and  by  new  organisations  which  had  come 
into  play  without  our  realising  that  they  were  really  in 
existence  at  all.  The  two  great  forces  which  we  had  in 
the  late  contest  were  Religion  and  Labour.  Now,  I  beUeve 
that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  every  Briton,  deep  down 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  Empire  of  ours,  is  an  intense  respect 
for  Religion — (Hear,  hear)^an  intense  respect  for  Religion 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  it  may  be  Church  of 
England,  Roman  CathoUc,  or  Xonconformist.  And 
there  is  a  feehng  that  Religion  is  far  too  great  a  thing 
to  be  dragged  into  the  mire  of  pohtics — (Hear,  hear) — 
that  Religion  is  above  it  all.  Possibly  the  majority  of  us, 
or  the  majority  of  the  Conservative  party,  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  which  scrupulously — too  scrupulously, 
perhaps — has  carried  out  that  idea.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  pohtics  out  of  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  public  hfe  of  the  people  ;  but  we  hold  that  Religion. 
is  far  above  politics,  and  where  it  is  necessary  that  it. 
should  be  concerned  in  pohtics,  we  do  expect,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  representatives  of  Rehgion 
who  come  into  the  political  arena  will  give  us  an  example  of 
moderation,  deaUng  with  questions  in  a  higher  and  a  better 
form  than  we  poor  politicians  can  expect  to  do.  Gentlemen, 
I  maintain  that  the  forces  which  were  brought  into  the  last 
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election    by  a  religious    body  have  been  overwhelming,  and 

the  religious  body  to  which  I  am  alluding — to   give  it   its 

very  long  title — is  the  National  Council  of  the  EvangeUcal 

Free  Churches,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  Free  Church 

Council.     Now,  gentlemen,  I   know   nothing  whatever  of  the 

religious  beliefs  of  those  whom  I  am  addressing,  but  no  one 

has  a  greater  respect  for  Nonconformists,  as  Religionists,  than 

I   have  ;     yet    I    say,   frankly  and    fearlessly,   that  when  a 

political  Nonconformist    subordinates    his    religious    opinions 

to  his  poHtical  views,  he  is  a  man  who  is  a  standing  danger  to 

the  interests  of  our  country.     (Hear,  hear.)    And  I  maintain 

that  there  has  sprung  into  existence  during  the  last  twelve 

years  a  body  which,   unless    it    is  watched,   and  unless    its 

doings  are  counteracted,  is  likely  to  become  a  great  danger 

and  do  untold  harm  to  the  institutions  of  this  great  country, 

to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  Empire.     Now,  what  is 

this  National  Free  Church  Council ;  and  what  are  its  objects  ? 

The  National  Free  Church  Council  is   the  gathering  together 

(with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  the   great  Wesleyan  body) 

of  all  the  Dissenting  denominations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

l^ndoubtedly,    their    object    is    hostility    to    the   Church   of 

England  ;    but  for  the  moment  we  will  put  that  on  one  side. 

They  say  their  objects  are  non-political.     Well,  gentlemen, 

my  experience  of    some   few  years  now  has  made  me  very 

suspicious   of    any  society  that    comes    into    existence   and 

tells  us  ostentatiously  that  it  is  non- political.     It  is  generally 

done  in  order  to  cover  up  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  even 

a   political  body,    would   be    regarded    as    outrageous    and 

despicable.     I  know,  of   course,  that  we,  in  institutions  such 

as  this,  on  reading  some  of  the  speeches  made  by  men  of  the 

tvpe    of    Dr.   Clifford  and    his    friends,  would  merely  shrug 

our   shoulders   and    say,     "Veil!     what    does    it    matter? 

Do  you  imagine  that  the  country  is  going  to  be  gulled  by 

such   stupid   and   extreme   statements  ?  "     Gentlemen,    that 

is  just    where    we    make    a    mistake.      I    care    nothing    for 

what  Dr.   Chfford  says,  but  what  I  want  to  force  upon  your 

attention  is  this,  that  Dr.  Clifford  represents  an  organisation 
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which,  I  venture  to  think — and  I  say  it  advisedly — is  more 
powerful  than  what  we  have  sometimes   looked  upon   as   the 
great  Church  organisation.      The  Free   Church   Council  came 
into    existence    in    1892     at    a    time    when    the     Noncon- 
formist    bodies    throughout    the    country    had    not     quite 
recovered   from    the  effects  of   the  schism  which  occurred  in 
their    midst    over    the    Home    Rule  question,  and    when   a 
certain  number,  had   gone   back  to    the    fold.     It  came    into 
existence  without  any  very  great   show,  and  it  gradually  set 
itself    to  work    to    create  a  vast    organisation ;     and   as   its 
operations  were  very  quietly  conducted  they  did  not  attract 
much    attention    throughout    the    country.        But    still    it 
went  steadily  on  accumulating  its  forces  and  watching  its 
opportunity.       It    had    not    many    ye^rs    to    wait,    for   the 
opportunity   came   when  the   Unionist   Government,   not   as 
some  people  imagine,  with  its  eyes  shut,  but  quite  realising 
the  forces  it  was  raising  against  it,  determined,  because  it 
was  a  great  national  question  that  required  to  be  dealt  with, 
to  go  into  the  problem  of  education.     Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  the  late  Government — and  I  have  heard  them 
variously    portrayed    even    in    Conservative    gatherings    for 
some  years  past— a  want  of  courage  could  not  be  put  down 
to  a  Government  which  has  taken  up  a  thorny  question  such 
as  this,  and  has  dealt  with  it.     And  why  ?    Because   every- 
one   who    recognised    their    duties    to    the    State    felt    that 
it  was  a  question  that  must  be  dealt  with.     (Hear,   hear.) 
We  well   remember  the   enormous  influence   of   the    speech 
made  by  our  great  leader,  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  the 
education   question — what  force  it   had   upon  this   question 
throughout   the  length    and  breadth  of  the  country— but  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  our  party  as  a  party,  and  the  Church 
as  a  Church,  were  not  quite  as  enthusiastic  over  that  measure 
as  they  might  have  been.     And  though,  perhaps,  I  ought  not 
to  say  so,  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  our  trouble  over  the 
education  question  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  then,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  and  the  Church 
party  as  well,  had  not  felt  it  so  necessary  as  they  should  to 
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support  the  measures  of  the  Government  which  had  been 
put  in  power  to  deal  with  the  question.  Our  opponents 
recognised  that  their  opportunity  had  come,  and,  accordingly, 
in  1903,  this  vast  organisation  with  which  I  am  now  dealing 
had  no  doubts  whatever  as  to  what  they  wanted.  The 
secretary  of  that  body,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law,  in  an  inter- 
view, stated  that  this  was  the  object  of  the  organisation 
which  he  represented  : — "  We  must  return  (he  said)  a  sufficient 
number  of  sturdy  Nonconformists  to  dominate  the  Liberal 
party.  In  the  past  our  help  has  been  fully  secured  at  election 
times,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  our  interests  have 
been  forgotten  !  "  The  object  then  of  this  "  non-political  " 
body  was  to  "  dominate  the  Liberal  party."  That  was  in 
1903.  Now,  at  that  time  they  made  special  arrangements 
for  a  campaign  throughout  the  country,  comprising  the 
ordinary  political  work  of  distributing  leaflets  and  other 
paraphernaUa.  By  February,  1905,  this  "non-political" 
body  had  got  200  "  sturdy  Nonconformists  "  in  the  field  as 
ParUamentary  candidates.  And  then  I  notice  also  that 
this  "  non-poUtical "  party  had  rather  extended  the  range 
of  its  work.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any  right  to 
complain  of  the  Free  Church  Council  taking  a  great  interest 
in  educational  matters.  None  of  us  would  dispute  the  right 
of  the  great  rehgious  bodies  to  take  some  part  in  the 
question  of  education.  The  Church  of  England,  before 
there  was  any  question  of  dipping  into  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayers,  educated  the  children  of  this 
country  at  their  own  cost,  so  that  we  should  not  complain 
of  a  rehgious  body  being  interested  in  these  matters.  A 
great  change,  however,  came  over  the  programme  of  this 
"  non-poUtical "  body.  ^  find,  in  1905,  Chinese  labour, 
the  Licensing  question,  and  se'  eral  other  political  sticks  with 
which  to  beat  the  existing  Government  had  been  put  into 
their  programme.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  now  see  what  is 
the  particular  advantage  of  these  bodies  who  call  themselves 
"  non-political."  (Laughter.)  But  now  I  want  to  point 
out   where    the    danger    comes    in,  because    all    this   would 
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mean  absolutely  nothing  unless  backed  up  by  some  force. 
In  1902,  this  inoffensive  League  had  six  councils  affiliated 
to  it.  In  1905,  fifty-five  new  councils  were  elected, 
bringing  it  up  to  a  total  of  882  councils,  divided  into 
fifty -two  federations  ;  practically  speaking,  the  whole 
of  Wales  has  been  covered  with  organisations  repre- 
senting this  inoffensive,  "  non- political "  Free  Church 
Council.  Now,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  means  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cities,  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages 
in  England  and  Wales,  there  is  a  chapel  which  is  practically 
a  political  meeting-place.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  means  that 
there  is  a  pastor  who  is  practically  a  political  agent.  It 
means  that  there  is  a  body  going  forth  from  each  of  those 
chapels  as  missioners  to  repeat  the  policy  which  has  been 
preached  from  the  pulpit.  And  what  is  the  policy  that  is 
preached  from  the  pulpit  ?  We  have  heard  starthng 
revelations  of  sermons  or  addresses  that  have  been  given 
in  those  so-called  holy  places  by  so-called  holy  men 
which,  for  absolute  blasphemy  and  wicked  misrepresenta- 
tion, would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a 
very  severe  charge  to  make,  but  it  is  not  made  without 
cause,  and  in  the  fight  that  we  have  in  front  of  us,  we 
have  to  do  something  to  attempt,  in  some  slight  degree,  to 
counteract  this  enormous  influence  which  has  been  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  what  has 
been  the  result  of  all  this  work  ?  The  result  of  the  late 
election  has  been  as  follows  :  In  1903  they  had  some  200 
candidates  before  the  constituencies — to-day  they  have  176 
representatives  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons.  That 
is  a  somewhat  startling  fact  to  have  to  face.  It  shows  that 
the  power  of  organisation  is  something — that  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  considered,  and  that  if  we,  as  a  party,  do  not  consider 
it,  we  may  say  good-bye,  once  and  for  all,  to  any  future 
ascendency  or  influence  in  the  Government  of  this 
country.  (Applause.)  Because  I  want  to  point  out  this, 
and  here  again  I  do  it  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  force  that  has  been  brought 
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into  being  by  this  Free  Church  Council,  is  a  force  based  upon 
opinions  which  are  narrow  and  bigoted  and  opposed  to 
every  interest,  to  every  influence,  and,  indeed,  to  everything 
that  we,  as  Conservatives,  as  ImperiaHsts,  as  well-wishers 
of  the  advancement  of  this  Empire  believe  in.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  whole  force  of  this  great  organisation  is  being  used  to 
carry  out  those  views  in  the  way  they  have.  I  have  only 
touched  the  very  fringe  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing, 
for  they  have  organisations  of  the  young,  and  organisations 
dealing  with  almost  every  question  concerning  the  public  life 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  force  which  you  must  recognise, 
and  which  you,  the  great  Conservative  party,  and  I  venture 
to  say,  also  the  Church,  have  got  to  take  into  consideration, 
which  must  be  faced  and  must  be  met. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  labour,  here,  again,  I  think 
that  we,  as  a  party,  are  face  to  face  with  a  serious 
state  of  things.  As  a  party,  our  record  with  regard  to 
labour  will  bear  most  critical  examination.  Every  freedom, 
every  right — in  fact,  the  charter  on  which  Trade  Unions 
exist — is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  party  to  which  we  l)elong. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  that  every  great  reform  which 
has  given  freedom,  which  has  improved  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  which  has  done  most  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  in  unfortunate  positions,  has 
been  carried  by  the  great  party  to  which  we  belong  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  that,  we  have  to  face  the  fact — we  have 
always  had  to  face  it — that  Trade  Unionists,  as  a  body,  have 
had  a  leaning  towards  Radicalism.  The  other  day,  in 
Derbyshire,  at  a  meeting  at  which  this  very  question  was 
being  discussed  by  trades  unionists,  an  interesting  account 
was  given  of  the  balance-sheet  of  one  of  these  unions.  Some 
subscriptions  given  by  this  trades  union  were  : — £150  towards 
the  salary  of  the  Liberal  agent;  £2.'}  !2s.  towards  the  Liberal 
Registration  Fund  in  that  division  ;  £5  10s.  Sd.  towards 
the  Liberal  Publication  Department  in  London  ;  £4  5s.  lid. 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Howes,  a  well-known  Radical  lecturer  ;  one 
guinea  towards  the  new  Reform  Union  ;  and  another  most 
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interesting  item,  one  guinea  subscription  to  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  London.  (Laughter.)  Now,  honestly,  for  the  Ufe  of  me 
I  cannot  understand  how  any  of  those  items  could  possibly  be 
brought  under  questions  that  really  have  to  do  with  the 
Labour  movement.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  Labour 
question  in  three  sections — the  question  of  the  trades  unions, 
the  question  of  the  Independent  Labour  party,  and  the 
outcome  of  both  these  organisations.  In  the  first  place^ 
dealing  with  trades  unions,  it  is  worth  while  to  point 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  j^osition  of  these  unions 
as  regards  the  politics  and  government  of  the  country. 
At  the  present  time  the  system  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
fund  raised  for  political  purposes  is,  that  a  certain 
number  of  unions,  the  miners'  more  particularly,  vote  a  shilling 
per  member  per  annum  for  political  purposes,  and  other 
organisations  vote  lump  sums  from  the  general  fund. 
•Supposing— and  things  are  fast  developing  to  make  us  think 
that  it  is  not  only  going  to  be  a  question  of  supposition — 
supposing  that  the  trades  unions  decided  upon  a  shilUng  annual 
subscription.  There  are  2,253,000  trade  unionists  in  this 
country.  If  a  levy  of  a  shilling  subscription  were  insisted 
upon,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  raise  an  annual  fund  of 
£112,000.  It  may  not  appeal  very  much  to  you,  but 
as  one  who  has  had  a  little  to  do  with  political 
organisation,  I  think  that  a  body  that  has  got  £112,000 
per  annum  at  its  disposal  is  likely  to  be,  even  if  it  has 
not  the  votes  at  its  back,  a  powerful  factor  in  the  future 
government  of  this  country.  Now  turn  to  the  other  body, 
the  Independent  Labour  party.  This  party  is  not,, 
numerically  speaking,  anything  like  what  the  trades  unionists 
are,  but  they  have  gone  on  quite  a  different  tack.  From  their 
very  inception  they  have  been  political,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  instilling  into  the  old  trades  unions  a  spirit  of 
advanced  Socialism  that  may  never  be  eradicated.  The 
party,  as  I  say,  from  its  very  inception,  has  been  a  purely 
political  body,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  when  the 
better  classes,  or  what  we  call  the  better  classes,  the  thinking 
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classes,  and  those  who  take  a  sort  of  bored  interest  in  poUtics, 
have  been  talking  about  Home  Rule,  these  patient  and 
far-seeing  men  who  have  been  guiding  the  policy  of  the 
Independent  Labour  party,  together  with  the  gentleman 
who  was  elected  yesterday  chairman  of  that  body  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  have  been  preparing  the  ground  for  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  weeks.  They  have  had  some 
thousands  of  active,  earnest,  enthusiastic  workers  about  and 
among  the  people  spreading  the  doctrines  which  they  want 
to  get  adopted.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  according 
to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  they  have  spent  something  like  £500,000 
in  educating  the  masses  of  the  country  on  labour  and 
socialistic  problems,  and  during  that  same  period  they  have 
been  holding  on  an  average  from  300  to  500  meetings  a  week 
in  furtherance  of  their  doctrines.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
are  things  which  we  as  a  party  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of. 
On  the  contrary,  we  had  better  consider  them  carefully 
and  determine  whether  we  can  do  anything  to  meet 
them.  Now  we  come  to  the  outcome  of  all  tliis 
which  has  brought  about  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Parliament.  The  Labour  Representation  Committee  is 
the  outcome  of  the  resolution  of  the  Trades  Union  Conference 
in  1903,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  that  labour  repre- 
sentation, as  regards  its  power,  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Nearly 
all  the  great  trade  unions  of  any  numerical  importance  are 
members  of  that  body.  At  the  present  time  they  have  active 
members  to  the  tune  of  over  900,000.  They  are  recruited 
from  the  Independent  Labour  party  to  the  tune  of  about 
16,000.  The  Fabian  Society  sends  them  another  few  hundreds. 
They  are  financed  by  a  thirty-shilling  subscription  per  thousand 
from  all  affiliated  associations  connected  with  them  for  their 
working  expenses,  and  they  have  a  levy  of  a  penny  per 
member  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  part  payment  of  expenses  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  and  £200  per  annum  for  every  member  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Groups  of  trades  unionists  who 
decide    upon    running    members    find    the    balance    of    the 
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Parliamentary  expenses,  and  also  the  balance  of  the  salary  that 
is  attached  to  the  position.  Now,  what  do  they  do  ?  They 
collect  together  a  group  of  trades  unionists  in  different 
districts,  settle  the  names  of  certain  men  who  want  to  stand 
for  Parliament,  and  those  names  are  sent  to  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee  who  require  a  pledge  that  they  are 
acting  under  no  influence  from  either  party,  but  purely  for 
the  advancement  of  Labour  questions.  And  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  the  elections,  what  organisation  have  they 
to  carry  their  men  ?  We  must,  for  one  moment,  go  back  to 
the  position  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  matter.  We  have 
seen  this  powerful  Radical  organisation  in  London, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Government  of  the  day, 
barter  away  its  position,  and  give  up  this  seat  and  that  seat 
to  Labour,  and  do  things  which  are  the  very  reverse  of 
what  a  democratic  party  should  do.  We  have  seen  all  this 
taking  place,  and  I  think  we  shall  see  something  else  take 
place,  viz.,  that  ^this  great  Liberal  Government  will  find 
themselves  powerless  in  their  own  House,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence which  put  them  there  will  call  the  tune,  and  that  if 
they  don't  dance  to  it  they  will  have  to  make  way  for  someone 
who  will.  Now,  these  things  would  be  nothing  unless  backed 
up  by  the  forces  and  organisation  of  the  Labour  party,  in  which 
every  candidate  is  selected  from  themselves,  and  paid  for  by 
themselves,  so  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  the  Labour  party  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  return 
to  Parliament  of  a  certain  set  of  members.  The  whole  force  of 
that  organisation  in  the  late  election  was  used  absolutely  against 
the  party  which  we  represent,  and  every  trades  union  was, 
practically  speaking,  a  committee  either  for  the  return  of  a 
Labour  candidate,  or  for  the  return  of  a  candidate  associated 
with  the  Radical  party,  and  every  trades  unionist  was  him- 
self a  canvasser  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  causes 
which  were  represented.  These  are  facts,  gentlemen,  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  and  the  attitude  which  these 
organisations  took  up  with  regard  to  every  principle,  and 
with   regard   to    every   subject    which    we    put    before    the 
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-country,  was,  in  general,  one  of  absolute  and  distinct  hostility. 
What  may  be  their  attitude  towards  them  at  some  future 
date,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  we,  as  starting  a  new 
-era — we,  who  are  down  to-day,  we  have  to  bring  together 
our  scattered  forces.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  these  things 
should  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  question  before  us. 
There  are  influences  at  work — papers  such  as  the  Morning 
Leader  and  the  Daily  News,  which,  with  their  infamous  posters 
and  leaflets  regarding  Chinese  labour,  have  done  much  to 
damage  the  cause  which  we  represent ;  but  now  that  the 
Liberals  have  got  into  power,  after  having  been  only  too  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  they  see  the  seriousness  of  these 
misrepresentations  and  wish  to  repudiate  them.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  possibly  we  may  have  learnt 
a  lesson  from  all  tliis.  We  may  have  learnt  the  lesson  that, 
after  all,  when  you  have  a  Government  which  has  been  placed 
in  power  by  the  people,  it  does  not  always  pay  for  the  party 
which  the  Government  represents  to  be  lukewarm  or 
wavering.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  there  was  in  the 
last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  the  existence  of  the  late 
Government  a  tendency  in  Conservative  circles  not  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  over  any  measure  which  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government,  or  in  regard  to  what  any 
particular  minister  did.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  if  your 
own  friends  are  not  enthusiastic  over  your  cause,  to  win  an 
election.  It  might  be  wise  when  we  get  into  power  again,  if 
we  don't  quite  agree  with  everything  that  is  done,  to  remember 
that  we  represent  a  party,  and  that  the  Government  repre- 
sents the  members  of  that  party.  I  have  ventured  to  put 
very  imperfectly  before  you  this  evening  some  of  the  forces 
which  we  have  arrayed  against  us.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
-our  leaders,  who  are  responsible,  and  who  feel  it  quite  as 
keenly  as  we  do,  and  perhaps  even  more  keenly,  will  reahse 
what  they  have  to  face  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any 
scheme  which  may  be  brought  forward  with  the  object 
•of  re-organising  and  re-constructing  the  party,  will  receive 
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the  sympathy  of  its  members ;  and  that  the  party  will 
recognise  that  no  organisation  can  be  effective,  and  that 
nothing  can  have  any  effect  in  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
but  a  real  recognition  on  the  part  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  party  that  upon  his  shoulders,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  the  leader,  rests  some  responsibility  in  regard  to  this 
question.  If  strong  words  are  to  be  said  in  regard  to  our 
organisation,  whilst  those  responsible  for  the  organisation  of 
the  party  are  willing  to  recognise  and  to  meet  critics  who 
know  anything  about  the  question,  too  strong  a  protest 
cannot  be  made  against  anonymous  critics  and  those 
who  are  always  talking  about  the  want  of  organisation  in 
our  party,  but  who,  if  faced,  and  if  tackled  and  asked  to 
what  particular  constituency  they  belonged,  and  in  what 
particular  way  they  used  their  influence  in  the  interests  of 
the  party,  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  they  did 
nothing  at  all.  Such  gentlemen  have  no  right  whatever  to 
put  themselves  forward  as  critics  of  the  organisation  of  our 
party.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
kind  attention  you  have  given  to  the  few,  and,  I  fear,  imperfect 
observations  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  address  to  you 
this  evening.     (Applause.) 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  the  proceedings  shortly 
after  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Southall  for  his 
address,  and  to  Viscount  Castlereagh  for  his  services  in  the 
Chair. 
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